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NEW YORK ART 

The sale of some five dozen pictures by the late William L. Pick- 
nell, at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, during the month, was an 
important event, and the display again demonstrated the capacity and 
fine, honest way Mr. Picknell always possessed of looking at nature. 
The works covered a range of several years and various subjects, 
although the artist rarely wandered away from fixed conditions of 
nature that enabled him to work directly out of doors and complete . 
his themes. Into the field of twilight or sunset he rarely if ever ven- 
tured, and of those subtler qualities of the interpretation of strange 
and poetic phases he gave little evidence of sympathy; he was better 
as an accomplished delineator of that which he saw before him, but 
this he did marvelously well, and the visitor was held by the honesty 
of purpose and the dexterity of execution, rather than by other 
qualities. 

In the reproduction of foreground masses he was wonderful; he 
could put in, in simple masses of pigment, great stretch of autumn 
field or spring growth with a directness and effectiveness equaled by 
few of his professional brethren. One or two figure pictures were 
included in the collection, but they had no. place there, for he was not 
a draughtsman of the figure", and his faults were, alas! only too evident. 
Perhaps the best of the examples were those of earlier spring, when 
the first splashes of tender pinks and greens became evident in the 
landscape, where, with only the suggestion, one feels the promise of 
something more substantial to come. This he indicated with no little 
poetry and sentiment, although as a tour de force his rendition of great, 
long-disappearing roads under the full glare of the sun were remark- 
able. One of these was called "In California," and was most attract- 
ive, recalling his earlier success of the "Route to Concarneau, ,, 
which obtained for him an honorable mention at the salon in Paris 
years ago, and which finally came into the possession of Thomas B. 
Clarke, and was disposed of at his sale. This sale netted the widow 
some fifteen thousand 'dollars. 

The exhibition of the National Academy of Design closed with a 
poor showing in the matter of sales, and a miserable record of attend- 
ance. Indeed, the galleries were at no time, save on the opening 
night, when a reception was given, even a quarter full. Whether it 
was that the general public had it in its minds that the institution, 
having left its old quarters, had ceased to exist, or that Fifty-eighth 
Street and Seventh Avenue is too far out of the way, or what, is 
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unknown; it is certain that the advocates of the purchase of land 
away up town in Morningside Park, at One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, are now singing mighty low, as Brer Rabbit says! The 
question of the new building and the location have been the occasion 
of considerable discussion, and it is even whispered that if the land 
could be sold for the price originally paid the organization would seri- 
ously consider the advisability of accepting such a proposal, and so 
get rid of what nearly all now acknowledge is, in view of its inacces- 
sibility, an unfortunate investment. The public are not subscribing 
readily to the building fund, and the money in the treasury is not 
sufficient to warrant going ahead, so there the matter rests. Mean- 
while, there are temporary quarters for the schools, though there is a 
small amount of room space, and the pupils are subject to a rigid 
examination as to their qualifications before being admitted, as a pre- 
cautionary measure to keep the classes small. 

Now that the collections of distinctively American pictures 
belonging to Thomas B. Clarke and William T. Evans have been 
sold under the hammer, there remains no collection of such native 
work worthy the name, if we except, perhaps, that of Samuel T. 
Shaw of New York, the donor of the annual Shaw Fund at the exhi- 
bitions of the Society of American Artists. Mr. Evans's pictures, 
which were seen at the galleries of the American Art Association, 
developed an unexpected attractiveness in landscape. The best of 
the men were represented in this direction, the list being headed by 
the veterans — all dead, alas! — George Inness, Homer Martin, and 
Alexander H. Wyant. They are named in the order of their strength. 
Not all the Innesses were of the first order, but some of his best 
things were included. So with Homer Martin, who had several of his 
worthiest canvases. Mr. Wyant was seen, perhaps, better than the 
others as to the general average. There were other good landscape 
men, including Robert C. Minor, H. W. Ranger, and J. Francis Mur- 
phy, D. W. Tryon, better represented in the Clarke collection, Charles 
Melville Dewey, George H. Bogert, William A. Coffin, Louis Paul 
Dessar, Ben Foster, Leonard Ochtman, Bruce Crane, Frank 
De Haven, Frederick W. Kost, W. L. Lathrop, Charles A. Piatt, and 
Theodore Robinson. 

Perhaps the strongest figure work was the large canvas by Abbott 
H. Thayer, from the last exhibition of the Society of American 
Aritists, of a woman in white, which had many of his virtues and few 
of his faults. It set a pace, however, in a figure way that was not 
maintained, for after this there was a perceptible drop, if we except 
the really fine example by Wyatt Eaton of "Reverie." There was a 
"Floreal," by Siddons Mowbray, which was highly decorative and 
attractive in color, and a "Girl with a Violin,"by E. C. Tarbell, and as 
Charles H. Ulrichs had "In the Land of Promise"; but these, while 
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all dexterous and able, bore none of the marks of greatness, as, for 
instance, the " Eight Bells" of Winslow Homer in the Clarke collec- 
tion. It is true that the late George Fuller was represented by 
two worthy canvases, and that Irving R. Wiles had here his ' 'Sonata," 
which took the Clarke prize in 1893, but Mr. Wiles has progressed 
since he painted this picture, and his recent portraits are a long 
advance. In marines, Winslow Homer had one example, a stretch of 
rocks, sea, and sky, called "Weather-beaten," which was excellent. 

Mr. Evans's pictures sold very well, bringing a total of $158,340 
for 270 works, and there should be every encouragement for the 
native collector, since it is shown that merely as an investment it pays 
to garner the canvases of the American painter. It may be said, as a 
rule, that the landscapes in the display went at the value set by the 
Clarke collection, for .while there were no such high prices brought, 
Mr. Evans had no pictures of quite the importance of the "Gray, 
Lowery Day," by Inness, that fetched in the Clarke sale $10,150; or 
"The Delaware Valley," which the Metropolitan Museum secured for 
$8,100. On the other hand, it was gratifying to see the appreciation 
displayed for the works of the late A. H. Wyant, and to note that his 
splendid "In the Adirondacks" brought, on the last night, the tidy 
sum of $6,300, going to George A. Hearn. 

Another agreeable feature was the substantial interest manifested 
in the work of a living painter, Robert C. Minor, whose pictures were 
eagerly sought for at large figures, his "Close of Day" fetching 
$3,050, and his lovely "Eventide" realizing $1,700. The pathetic 
spectacle of poor Homer Martin being sought for with almost wild 
enthusiasm, when the man in his life could scarcely give his pictures 
away, was enough to move one to much speculation. At the sales of 
the pictures for the Artists' Fund exhibitions, some years ago, a little 
group of members of the Century Association used to make up a 
purse of eighty or one hundred dollars to buy Martin's contributions, 
knowing full well that no one else would bid on them, and wishing 
in a friendly way to save him the mortification of having his pictures 
withdrawn. Now these despised canvases go up into the thousands 
at the Evans sale, his "Normany Trees" bringing $2,850, and his 
"Westchester Hills" going for $4,750, prices to fairly make him turn 
in his grave. In the general average Mr. Evans must have come out 
well ahead in his investment, and it is said he will begin another col- 
lection, limiting himself mainly to figures. 

To the usual club displays last month in New York was added 
another, which promises to be a factor in such exhibitions in the 
future, the Democratic Club having joined the ranks, along with the 
Lotos, the Union League, the Greek-letter societies, and other organ- 
izations. This club, it will be remembered, is Tammany's — or shall 
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we say Croker's — own particular pet. Here good organization men 
are popularly supposed to gather "to listen to the words of the chief- 
tain, and accept such plums of patronage and perquisites as may fall 
from the great man. It was not presumed, however, that there were 
pictures owned by the members — to any considerable extent. That 
was a mistake, though, and the general public had forgotten the pres- 
ence among the faithful of such men as William C. Whitney, Perry 
Belmont, and a few other rich and cultivated gentlemen. At any rate, 
at the initial show there were sent a number of genuine master- 
pieces, by Millet, Corot, Daubigny, Gerome, Troyon, Fortuny, Knaus, 
Thaulow, Cazin, and L'Hermitte; and when the lesser names are 
included in this list, it is because they were represented with extraordi- 
narily good things worthy the name of masterpieces. ™m 
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